A  SIMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Critics  of  Dewey’s  school  policies  received 
an  indirect  answer  last  month  when  he  announced  that  as 
a  result  of  legislation  during  his  administration  New  York 
state  now  has  the  highest  school  teachers’  salaries  in  the 
world.  The  state’s  support  for  common  schools  has  been 
increased  by  more  than  80%  over  the  formulas  prevailing 
six  years  ago,  he  emphasized.  While  Dewey  did  not  refer 
to  the  accusations  that  he  had  made  slurring  remarks 
about  the  “teachers’  lobby,”  his  aides  said  that  the  state¬ 
ment  was  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  charges.  It  came  along 
with  the  announcement  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  who  will  govern  the  recently  created  New  York 
university  system.  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Carmichael,  pres,  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
and  a  member  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher 
Ed.,  was  named  chairman. 

A  renewed  fight  against  federal  aid  has  been 
pledged  by  the  education  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Meeting  last  month  in  Chicago,  committee 
members  agreed  widi  Chairman  J.  B.  Converse  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  that  it  was  their  job  to  show  that  the  “federal  aid 
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short-cut  would  concentrate  more  power  in  Washington 
and  could  be  a  great  step  toward  the  totalitarian  state.” 
Paul  Good,  secy,  of  the  committee,  urged  that  local  Cham¬ 
bers  get  busy  to  develop  a  conviction  in  others  that  control 
of  education  should  be  kept  out  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  hands.  Discussing  the  problems  of  public  schools, 
he  said,  “Educators  have  an  answer — federal  aid.  We 
must  show  them  that  the  answer  can  be  found  elsewhere.” 

Aid  to  education  abroad  should  be  provided  by 
the  Marshall  Plan,  according  to  a  joint  statement  of  the 
Amer.  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Amer.  Council  on 
Ed.,  Nat.  Research  Council  and  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  In  a  memorandum  to  EGA  Administrator  Paul 
C.  Hoffman,  they  emphasized  that  if  the  goals  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  are  to  be  achieved,  the  needs  for  skilled  man¬ 
power  in  Europe  should  be  given  more  consideration. 
They  urged  that  Marshall  Plan  money  be  used  for  books, 
for  training  facilities,  for  advanced  study  grants  and  for 
other  educational  and  scientific  purposes.  Although  the 
law  creating  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
permits  such  assistance,  so  far  none  has  been  granted. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Are  Separate  Schools  Equal  Schools?”  Harry  N.  Rosenfield.  Na¬ 
tion’s  Schools,  Aug.  1948.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II.  (A  review  of 
court  cases  challenging  equality  of  education  in  segregated  school 
systems.) 

“The  Question  of  State  Aid  for  Parochial  Schools,”  Rev.  W m.  E.  Mc¬ 
Manus.  10c  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Nat.  Catholic  W elfare  Conference,  W ash. 
5.  D.  C. 


Administration 


A  report  on  rural  school  districts,  released 
by  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Sch.  District  Reorganization, 
presents  a  plan  of  action  for  school  district  improvement.* 
After  noting  that  there  are  now  103,000  local  units  of 
school  administration  ranging  from  15  in  Delaware  to 
10,000  in  Illinois,  the  commission  advises  that  states  set  up 
special  commissions  on  reorganization  rather  than  placing 
the  responsibility  with  existing  agencies. 

It  recommends  that  only  administrative  units  be  formed 
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which  are  of  a  size  to  provide  schools  in  which  ( 1 )  enroll¬ 
ment  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade  is  not 
less  than  175  pupils  with  seven  full-time  teachers  (2) 
enrollment  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  is  not  fewer 
than  300  pupils  with  at  least  12  full-time  teachers  (3)  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils  are  required  to  travel  not  more  than  45 
minutes  and  high  school  pupils  not  more  than  one  hour 
between  home  and  school  (4)  each  elementary  school  is 
the  center  of  a  small  community  and  each  high  school,  the 
center  of  a  larger  community.  The  report  states  that  each 
district  should  provide  (1)  the  services  of  educational  and 
business  administration  (2)  supervision  of  attendance, 
instruction  and  transportation  (3)  school  library  service 
and  community  library  service  if  there  is  no  public 
library  (4)  adult  education  leadership  (5)  physical  and 
health  examinations  of  children  (6)  specialists  for  identi¬ 
fication  of  atypical  children  (7)  services  of  school  psy¬ 
chologists  and  nurse-teachers  (8)  a  research  staff. 

Reorganization  will  receive  particular  emphasis  at  the 
Third  Nat.  Conference  of  County  and  Rural  Area  Superin¬ 
tendents  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  Sept.  20  to  October  2. 
A  special  program  will  feature  the  film  “Better  Schools 
for  Rural  Wisconsin”  recently  developed  by  the  U.  of 
Wisconsin  and  sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Estimates  of  fall  enrollment  place  the  number 
of  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  at  29,067,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  759,000 
over  last  year. 

Supervisory  accounting  districts  have  been 
established  by  Kentucky  for  its  common-school  system. 
The  state  has  been  divided  into  six  accounting  districts 
and  in  each  a  bookkeeping  supervisor  will  advise  school 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education  on  accounting 
procedures.  Each  supervisor  will  maintain  an  independent 
check  on  the  finances  of  districts  within  his  territory 
through  data  on  state  aid  and  local  revenue  records. 

Changes  In  Chicago  schools  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt  will  be  noticeable  when 
schools  open  this  month.  Few,  if  any,  classrooms  will  be 
without  a  permanently  assigned  teacher  in  contrast  to  500 
vacancies  filled  by  temporary  or  substitute  teachers  last 
fall.  With  minor  exceptions,  all  principals  will  be  perma¬ 
nent  in  comparison  with  the  100  principals  on  temporary 
status  in  September,  1947.  In  addition,  more  than  1,800 
temporary  workers,  including  clerks,  janitors,  lunchroom 
attendants,  firemen,  watchmen  and  painters  have  been  re¬ 
placed  with  certified  civil  service  personnel  within  the 
past  12  months.  A  new  policy  governs  selection  of  text¬ 
books.  Teachers  may  choose  tests  from  an  approved  list 
instead  of  being  required  to  use  specific  books. 

An  unusual  superintendent’s  report  has 

been  submitted  by  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck  to  the  Dover 
Township  Bd.  of  Ed.  in  Toms  River,  N.  J.  Now  leaving 
after  29  years  as  supervising  principal.  Dr.  Finck  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  illustrated  record  of  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Toms  River  schools  from  the  time  that  enroll¬ 
ment  grew  from  643  pupils  in  1919  to  1,700  last  year. 
But  besides  reviewing  the  progress  of  his  administration. 


he  has  recorded  the  accomplishments  of  Toms  River  grad¬ 
uates.  More  than  60  of  the  report’s  150  pages  are  devoted 
to  news  of  former  students.  The  whereabouts  and  activities 
of  at  least  a  thousand  of  these  ex-pupils  are  presented  in 
school-annual  fashion  followed  by  a  section  containing 
pictures  of  many  of  their  children.  Other  pages,  entitled 
“A  Stroll  Down  Main  Street”  and  “Down  Other  Main 
Streets”  contain  pictures  of  business  establishments  in 
Toms  River  and  elsewhere  operated  by  alumni. 

Dr.  Finck  currently  is  completing  six  weeks  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  school  administration  at  East  Carolina  Teach¬ 
ers  College  in  Greenville,  N.  C.  This  fall  he  plans  to 
compile  a  workbook  in  the  field  of  Economic  Competence. 

How  schools  teach  democratic  Ideals  in 

Indianapolis  is  answered  in  a  40-page  booklet  called  “To 
Form  a  More  Perfect  Union,”  being  distributed  by  the 
Bd.  of  Sch.  Commissioners  to  teachers’,  educational,  civic 
and  veterans’  organizations  in  the  city. 

An  International  university  bureau  is  to  be 

formed  under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO.  The  bureau  will 
encourage  the  exchange  of  laboratory  equipment  and 
library  material.  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Zook,  pres,  of  the  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed.,  is  a  member  of  the  bureau’s  preparatory 
committee. 

A  new  policy  on  radio  commercials  on 

campus  broadcasts  has  been  announced  by  the  U.  of 
Minnesota  Bd.  of  Regents.  These  may  be  incorporated 
into  the  programs  stemming  from  the  campus  as  long  as 
the  commercial  itself  comes  from  an  off-campus  studio 
announcer.  The  new  policy  will  mean  commercial  spon¬ 
sors  for  campus  television  shows,  athletic  events  and 
special  programs  which  are  “acceptable  to  the  university 
or  which  serve  its  educational  objectives.” 

Arrangements  for  examining  centers  should 
be  made  now  by  schools  and  teacher-education  institutions 
who  want  the  assistance  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
in  conducting  teachers’  examinations,  the  Nat.  Teacher 
Examination  Project,  Educational  Testing  Service,  15 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23,  has  announced. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  (combining  the  test 
services  formerly  offered  by  the  Graduate  Record  Office 
of  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the 
Amer.  Council  on  Ed.  and  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Bd.)  welcomes  the  adoption  of  its  tests  by  school 
systems,  but  emphasizes  that  the  results  must  be  used 
along  with  other  information  concerning  the  applicant  for 
a  teaching  position. 

Intermediate  school  districts,  authorized  by 
the  last  New  York  legislature,  will  be  tried  out  in  six 
counties  during  the  coming  school  year.  Embodying 
smaller  supervisory  districts,  the  new  overlapping  units 
will  have  larger  resources  to  provide  additional  services 
for  smaller  schools.  Each  of  the  new  districts  will  be 
governed  by  a  cooperative  educational  board  which  will 
establish  school  health  and  dental  programs,  psychological 
testing,  vocational  training  and  guidance  for  the  smaller 
districts  within  their  territories. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Your  School  District,”  Nat.  Commission  on  Sch.  District  Reorgani¬ 
zation.  286p.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

'.■<  Formula  for  Merging  School  and  Community,”  Robt.  G.  Koop- 
man.  Nation’s  Schools,  Aug.  1948.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II.  (The 
author  presents  examples  of  what  schools  have  done  in  serving  the 
community  through  cooperation  with  lay  committees.) 

“So  You  Appointed  a  Committee”  and  “When  a  Schoolman  Runs  a 
Conference,”  Educational  Trend  supplement  to  Educator’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Dispatch.  527  5th  Ate.,  N.  Y.  17.  25c.  Also  quantity  prices. 
(These  two  lessons  in  group  dynamics  originally  appearing  in  two 
issues  of  the  Educational  Trend  are  now  available  in  one  pamphlet.) 

“Public  Relations  Primer,”  Nat.  Sch.  Service  Institute.  25c.  Also 
quantity  prices.  307  Palmer  House,  Chicago  3.  (.4n  educator  s  hand¬ 
book  on  how  to  sell  education  to  the  citizenry.) 

“A  Small  College  Studies  Its  Program”  Cyril  F.  Richards.  I67p. 
Denison  U.  Press,  Granville,  Ohio.  (An  objective  study  of  Denison 
College.) 

“Educational  Lessons  from  W artime  Training”  .Alonzo  Gaskell 
Grace  and  others.  283p.  $3.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL, 
S.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Report  of  the  Commission  on  Implications  of 
the  .Armed  Services  Educational  Programs.) 

“Developing  Supervision  in  Kentucky”  Frank  Graves  Dickey.  95p. 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Sch.  Service,  College  of  Ed.,  11.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  (A  summary  and  appraisal  of  Kentucky's  supervisory  pro¬ 
gram.) 

“College  Credit  to  Veterans  for  Educational  Experiences  in  the 
Armed  Services,”  Geo.  M.  Wilcox.  Sch.  &  Society,  Aug.  21,  1948. 
15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y.  (Summary  of  practices  of  insti¬ 
tutions  in  granting  advanced  credit  for  basic  training,  formal  service 
courses,  General  Educational  Development  Tests,  US.AFI  corre¬ 
spondence  courses,  specialized  training  programs,  and  for  work  in 
Army  University  Study  Centers.) 


Professional  Relations 

Teachers’  salaries  in  1948-49  will  show  much 
smaller  annual  increase  than  in  1947-48.  The  U.  S.  Office 
of  Ed.  has  gathered  estimates  from  state  departments  of 
education  and  finds  that  13  states  expect  no  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  Twelve  states  predicted  “some” 
improvement  and  21  anticipate  an  approximate  8%  boost. 
Last  year  teachers’  salaries  rose  approximately  21%  over 
1946-47,  reports  from  43  states  indicate. 

Fewer  resignations  from  teaching  Johs  are 

reported  by  the  New  York  City  school  system.  For  the 
year  ending  in  June,  only  half  as  many  teachers  left 
teaching  for  more  lucrative  employment  as  in  either  of 
the  past  two  years. 

A  study  of  personality  testing  will  be  made  by 
a  New  York  City  school  committee  this  year,  the  Bd.  of 
Ed.  has  announced.  Headed  by  Examiner  Harold  Fields, 
the  committee  will  be  charged  with  the  task  of  devising 
tests  to  aid  examiners  in  appraising  the  personality  of 
applicants  for  teaching  and  other  school  jobs.  The  only 
practical  method  of  gauging  personality  so  far  has  been 
observation  after  the  teacher  is  hired.  During  a  three-year 
probationary  period,  the  Bd.  of  Superintendents  may  drop 
a  teacher  whose  personality  makes  him  unfit  to  teach 
without  a  formal  statement  of  charges  and  a  hearing. 


A  bettor  balance  between  sexes  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  staff  is  being  sought  by  the  South 
Euclid-Lyndhurst  school  district  near  Cleveland.  Supt. 
Wm.  B.  Edwards  recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  first  two  men  teachers,  saying  that  “it’s  wrong  to  let 
children  go  through  six  years  of  school  without  coming 
under  the  supervision  of  male  teachers.”  He  hopes  even¬ 
tually  to  have  as  many  men  teaching  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
students  as  women. 

Alunicipal  teacbers  colleges  in  N.Y.C. 

will  be  coordinated  under  the  New  York  State  U.  system 
which  went  into  effect  July  1.  Heretofore,  City  College, 
Hunter,  Brooklyn  and  Queen’s  Colleges  have  all  had  inde¬ 
pendent  teachers’  training  programs  although  each  school 
trained  prospective  teachers  primarily  for  the  city  schools. 
Besides  coordination,  immediate  plans  call  for  a  fifth  year 
of  training,  revising  the  curriculum  so  that  it  will  com¬ 
bine  professional  training  with  genuinely  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  Not  even  the  fifth  year  will  be  dominated  by  profes¬ 
sional  studies.  Dr.  Paul  Klapper,  former  president  of 
Queen’s  College  and  ehairman  of  the  Committee  on  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Teacher  Ed.,  points  out.  To  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  of  efforts,  he  indicated  that  the  four  colleges  would 
develop  a  central  library  of  all  available  classroom  texts, 
where  not  only  students,  but  teachers  in  the  city  could 
come  to  look  over  all  the  textbooks  on  the  market. 

Wbat  students  tbink  of  toacbing  as  a  vocation 
has  been  analyzed  by  Robt.  W.  R.  Richey  and  Wm.  H. 
Fox  of  the  U.  of  Indiana.*  They  recently  administered  a 
questionnaire  to  1,676  students  in  Freshman  English 
classes,  quizzing  them  on  their  backgrounds,  how  they 
thought  teaching  ranked  with  other  professions,  why  they 
would  or  would  not  choose  it  as  a  vocation  for  themselves. 
A  summary  of  their  answers  gives  a  picture  of  the  type  of 
students  who  are  entering  the  teaching  field  and  a  few 
indications  as  to  why  many  are  not. 

Teaching  as  a  vocation  was  found  to  be  more  attractive 
to  (1)  older  men  students  (2)  men  who  had  been  in 
service  (3)  younger  women  students  (4)  women  from 
rural  areas,  villages  and  large  cities  rather  than  from 
small  cities  (5)  men  from  rural  areas,  villages  and  small 
cities  rather  than  from  large  cities  (6)  students  whose 
parents  were  in  the  lower  income  brackets  (7)  students 
who  had  attended  small  high  schools  (8)  students  whose 
fathers  were  farmers,  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers  or 
school  teachers  or  administrators  (9)  students  who  had 
had  a  previous  experience  of  a  teaching  nature. 

Of  the  1,676  students,  100  definitely  had  decided  to 
teach.  Ten  of  these  students  reported  they  had  chosen  the 
field  because  of  good  salaries;  10  because  of  a  desire  to 
work  with  young  people;  10  for  the  opportunities  for  so¬ 
cial  service  work  and  guidance;  10  because  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  prestige  and  personal  satisfaction  accompanying 
the  work. 

Of  the  695  students  who  had  decided  definitely  that 
they  wouldn’t  teach  (the  others  answering  the  question¬ 
naire  were  undecided),  23%  had  not  chosen  the  field 
because  of  poor  salaries,  l0%  because  teaching  had  no 
appeal  to  them,  8%  because  being  a  teacher  meant  a 
restricted  personal  life  and  limited  social  contacts.  Most 
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of  the  students  reported  that  their  vocational  choices  had 
been  influenced  more  by  their  parents  than  by  any  other 
person.  About  two-thirds  of  the  men  and  one-half  of  the 
women  said  they  had  had  little  or  no  assistance  from 
teachers  in  selecting  a  vocation. 

The  returns  of  the  questionnaire  give  these  implications 
for  teacher  recruitment  programs,  the  authors  believe: 
(1)  that  so  far  schools  have  neglected  to  give  students 
proper  vocational  guidance,  hence  many  students  com¬ 
pletely  overlook  teaching  as  a  vocation  while  others  have 
a  mistaken  idea  of  the  profession  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  while  23%  of  the  students  who  had  decided  against 
teaching  did  so  because  of  the  low  salaries,  four  out  of 
five  of  these  students  under-estimated  beginning  pay  for 
teachers  (2)  that  not  only  students,  but  parents,  should 
be  given  vocational  information  (3)  that  teachers  and 
school  administrators  should  offer  students  teaching  ex¬ 
periences  in  schools  (4)  that  the  teaching  profession  must 
strive  for  more  freedom  of  action  for  its  members  (5)  that 
along  with  a  wide  recruitment  campaign,  there  should  be 
an  intense  effort  to  interest  more  boys  in  large  city  schools 
and  more  girls  in  small  city  schools  in  teaching. 

A  new  recruitment  booklet  recently  has  been 
published  by  the  College  of  Ed.  at  Ohio  State  U.  Called 
“Look  Into  Teaching,”  it  describes  jobs  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  well-prepared  teachers,  gives  an  account  of  the 
shortage  in  the  field,  and  points  out  that  while  teaching 
salaries  may  not  be  as  high  as  those  in  some  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  teachers  are  offered  security  through  tenure 
laws,  retirement  plans  and  stability  in  salary. 

More  career  opportunities  will  be  offered  in 
the  teaching  profession  during  the  1950’s  than  any  profes¬ 
sional  or  semi-professional  field  has  ever  known.  Dr. 
Walter  Hager,  pres,  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Ed.  and  head  of  the  Wilson  Teachers  College  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  recently  pointed  out.  He  listed  the  re¬ 
quirements:  43,000  new  teachers  during  each  of  the  next 
seven  years  to  take  care  of  increases  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollment  plus  replacements  for  a  half¬ 
million  emergency  and  regular  teachers  who  do  not  meet 
accepted  standards  of  preparation  plus  replacements  for 
normal  retirements. 

An  evaluation  of  exchange  programs  will 
be  made  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  this  year.  Plans  call 
for  an  intensive  study  of  the  value  of  teacher  interchange 
with  foreign  countries  in  the  states  of  Texas  and  Michigan 
and  of  student  exchange  on  the  U.  of  Texas  and  Michigan 
campuses. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“An  Analysis  of  Various  Factors  Associated  with  the  Selection  of 
Teaching  as  a  Vocation,”  Robt.  W.  Richey  and  Wm.  H.  Fox,  Bulletin 
of  the  Sch.  of  Ed..  Indiana  U.,  May  1948.  Div.  of  Research  and  Field 
Services,  Indiana  V.,  Bloomington. 

“Teacher  Education — Extracurricular  Activities,”  R.  H.  Linkins. 
Illinois  State  Normal  U.,  Normal,  lU.  (A  bulletin  analyzing  the 
activity  program  of  a  teachers’  training  institution.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problemg  ' 


Suggestions  for  science  teaching  in  elemen 
tary  schools  are  offered  in  a  new  bulletin*  published  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  The  bulletin  defines  the  place  of 
science  in  the  lives  of  children  and  in  the  grade  school 
program  and  outlines  practical  methods  for  teaching  the  J 
subject.  Authors  Glenn  0.  Plough  and  Paul  E.  Blackwood  ' 
emphasize  that  elementary  teachers  should  approach 
science  teaching  with  confidence,  unafraid  of  childreii’s  ) 
questions  even  though  they  may  not  know  all  the  answers. 

How'  children  should  be  grouped  in  class, 
rooms  is  the  subject  of  a  report  recently  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Teachers  Alliance  in  New  York  City.  Ques¬ 
tioning  teachers  on  whether  they  thought  heterogeneous 
or  homogeneous  grouping  best,  the  committee  found  the 
answers  well  divided. 

Asked  which  form  of  grouping  leads  to  better  social 
adjustment  of  pupils,  70%  of  the  teachers  favored  hetero¬ 
geneous  groups.  Better  pupil-teacher  relationships,  better 
pupil  relationships,  and  better  school-community  relation¬ 
ships  also  resulted  when  classes  were  not  grouped  accord¬ 
ing  to  scholastic  ability,  more  than  half  of  the  teachers 
questioned  said. 

However  they  found  that  homogeneous  grouping  had 
many  advantages.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  replies  said  | 
that  bright  children  showed  greater  effort  when  childra  ' 
were  in  special  groups;  69%  said  that  it  led  to  greater 
achievement  of  acquired  skills;  59%  felt  that  it  led  to 
more  “pupil  participation”;  72%  stated  that  it  brought 
more  economical  use  of  time;  57%  that  it  meant  more  in-  i 
struction  for  each  pupil;  90%  said  that  it  was  easier  to 
plan  work  for  homogeneous  classes.  I 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  | 

*“Teaching  Elementary  Science,”  Glenn  0.  Plough  and  Paul  E.  ■ 
Blackwood.  75c.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Govt.  Printing  Off.,  ETasK 
25.  D.  C. 

“On  Their  Own  Reading,”  W m.  S.  Gray.  268p.  $2.  Scott,  Foresmani 
Co.,  433  E.  Erie,  Chicago  II.  (Subtitled  “How  to  Give  Children  Inde¬ 
pendence  in  Attacking  New  Words,”  this  book  discusses  former 
word-perception  practices,  analyzes  basic  methods  of  word  perception 
and  presents  a  step-by-step  program  for  improved  instruction.) 

“Geography  in  School  and  College,”  Joe  Russell  Whitaker,  776p. 
$1.80.  Bur.  of  Publns.,  Geo.  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  NaA- 
ville,  Tenn.  (Compilation  of  the  author’s  lectures  offering  practici 
classroom  suggestions  for  geography  teaching.) 


Curricula 


Emphasis  in  rural  schools  should  switch  from  ^ 
encouraging  and  preparing  youth  to  work  in  cities  to 
training  them  to  appreciate  country  life.  This  was  tiu 
decision  reached  at  the  annual  work  conference  on  the 
organization  and  administration  of  rural  education  con¬ 
ducted  by  Columbia  U.  Teachers  college  this  month. 
County  superintendents  attending  the  institute  agreed  that  | 
farm  boys  and  girls  continue  to  flock  to  urban  areas 
partly  because  the  vocational  opportunities  of  small  com¬ 
munities  are  not  being  properly  interpreted  or  developed 
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An  experiment  with  Latin  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Classical  Assn,  of  the  Middle  West  and  South  this  year 
in  approximately  50  high  schools.  This  is  the  two-year 
Latin  course  based  on  the  Aeneid  that  the  association  has 
been  working  on  for  several  years.  Students  will  combine 
a  less  intensive  study  of  language  structure  with  more 
exploration  of  Latin  culture. 

A  parallel  change  is  taking  place  in  the  Greek  programs 
of  colleges,  Dr.  Walter  R.  Agard,  prof,  of  classics  of  the 
U.  of  Wisconsin  and  pres,  of  the  Amer.  Classical  League, 
reports.  As  few  college  students  are  taking  more  than  two 
years  of  Greek,  these  two  years  are  made  an  initiation 
not  only  into  the  basic  principals  of  the  language  but 
also  into  the  ideas  and  values  of  the  Greeks. 

Problems  of  alcoholism  should  be  studied  by 
children  beginning  at  the  elementary-school  age.  Dr. 
Anton  J.  Carlson,  prof,  emeritus  of  physiology  at  the 
U.  of  Chicago,  told  the  Institute  of  Alcohol  Ed.  at  New 
York  U.  last  month.  “The  responsibility  for  furthering 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  alcoholism  rests  not  with 
the  public  health  agencies,  medicine  or  individual  doctors. 
It  is  up  to  education,”  he  said.  A  program  of  alcohol 
education,  he  believes,  should  be  financed  by  taxes  now 
levied  on  the  liquor  industry  and  by  direct  contributions 
from  the  industry. 

The  NYU  institute  was  one  of  the  first  workshops  on 
school  and  community  problems  in  alcoholism.  Attended 
by  teachers,  public  health  and  social  workers,  it  dealt  with 
prevention  of  alcoholism,  not  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics. 

An  Intensive  language  8e8sion9  sponsored 
jointly  by  Swarthmore  and  Colby  Colleges,  has  just  ended 
at  Waterville,  Me.  In  seven  weeks,  108  students  covered 
a  full  year  of  college  work  in  one  of  four  language 
courses,  either  French,  German,  Russian  or  Spanish. 
Classes  met  three  times  each  morning,  with  a  different 
phase  of  the  work — grammar,  composition,  translation  or 
oral  practice — taken  up  at  each  session.  To  eliminate  the 
two-day  interval  of  forgetting  each  weekend,  Thursday 
was  designated  as  a  holiday  instead  of  Saturday.  The 
midweek  break  brought  renewed  energy  toward  the  end  of 
the  week,  instructors  reported. 

Worse  than  one-room  rural  schools  are 

the  Texas  high  schools  which  are  serving  only  one  student 
in  every  three,  according  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Moore  of  the  Gil- 
mer-Aiken  Ed.  Committee.  The  committee  is  surveying 
Texas  public  schools  with  the  intent  modernizing  and  im¬ 
proving  educational  services  of  the  state.  Small  high 
schools.  Dr.  Moore  said,  are  forced  to  provide  courses 
that  will  fulfill  requirements  for  college  entrance  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  to  offer  courses  designed  for  the 
two  out  of  three  students  who  will  not  go  on  to  college. 

A  model  driver  education  program  is  being 
conducted  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  according  to  the 
Amer.  Automobile  Assn.  Each  of  the  city’s  14  high  schools 
has  a  dual-control  car  and  a  trained  teacher  who  devotes 
from  half  to  full  time  to  driver  education  and  training 
classes.  Cleveland  high  school  students  who  receive  both 
classroom  and  behind-the-wheel  instruction  average  only 


half  as  many  accidents  as  students  who  are  untrained, 
the  AAA  says. 

Underclassmen  may  choose  no  electK'CS 

at  Amherst  College  this  fall.  Their  studies  will  consist  of 
a  new  “core  program”  based  on  the  principles  that  every 
student  must  have  good  working  knowledge  of  English 
and  one  other  language,  be  well  grounded  in  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  and  know  the 
background  of  American  civilization,  realizing  that  his¬ 
tory  and  the  humanities  are  closely  associated. 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  programs  will  also  be 
revised  so  that  classes  are  smaller.  Each  course  will  in¬ 
clude  a  laboratory  or  seminar  plan  which  is  designed  to 
give  the  abstract  aspects  of  the  subject  “concrete  details 
to  which  those  abstractions  pertain.”  A  greater  emphasis 
on  practice  and  application  of  studies,  the  college  believes, 
will  make  education  more  liberal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Life  Adjustment  Education  for  Every  Youth,”  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed., 
If  ash.  25,  D.  C.  I22p.  (Mimeographed  report  to  assist  teachers  and 
administrators  revise  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  students.) 

“Make  Better  Use  of  the  Midday  Break,”  Robt.  Bayless  Norris. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Aug.  1948.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (Suggestions 
for  using  the  noon  hour  to  provide  a  health  teaching  situation,  to 
develop  student  leadership  and  civic  responsibility  and  to  aid  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  evaluation  and  use  of  leisure  time.) 


How  to  adopt  an  Austrian  school  may  be 

learned  from  the  Ed.  Division  of  the  U.S.  Allied  Com¬ 
mission  for  Austria  (APO,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York, 
N.Y.)  Schools  interested  should  send  a  brief  description 
of  themselves,  including  the  type  of  community  and  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  and  staff  members  who  would  like  to  take 
part  in  interschool  correspondence.  Forty-three  American 
schools,  the  Commission  reports,  now  are  sending  material 
aid  to  and  corresponding  with  schools  in  Austria. 

A  theater  ad\'lsory  service  has  been  promised 
schools  in  Northwestern  Ohio  counties  by  the  Community 
Drama  Service  of  the  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  U. 
speech  department.  Assistance  offered  will  include  help 
in  selecting  and  producing  plays,  in  booking  companies 
on  tour  and  in  sponsoring  play  festivals  and  clinics. 

A  school  traffic  court  at  Blaine-Sumner  School  in 
Peoria,  Ill.,  meets  every  Friday  afternoon  during  the 
school  year  to  hear  student  violations  of  traffic  laws,  the 
Nat.  Safety  Council  reports.  A  regular  summons  is  issued 
to  the  violator  whose  case  is  heard  by  a  student  judge 
elected  by  the  student  body.  The  court  has  a  list  of  penal¬ 
ties  which  may  be  invoked  for  traffic  violations. 

Another  ^^Voice  of  Democracy’^  contest  is 

scheduled  for  high  schools  this  fall.  Competing  students 

will  be  asked  to  deliver  a  five-minute  original  talk  on 


Student  Activities 
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what  democracy  means  to  them.  Talks  selected  as  best  by 
individual  high  schook  will  be  broadcast  over  local  radio 
stations  during  the  week  of  November  14  to  20.  Later 
regional  and  national  winners  will  be  chosen.  Last  year, 
20,000  juniors  and  seniors  took  part.  The  contest  is 
sponsored  nationally  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Broadcasters 
(with  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.)  and  locally 
by  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Student  tours  to  Washiufiton,  D.  C.,  should 
be  discontinued  by  Connecticut  schools,  the  Connecticut 
State  Interracial  Commission  recommends.  It  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  ask  the  State  Bd.  of  Ed.  to  encourage 
a  ban  on  such  trips  as  long  as  “Jim  Crow  rules  continue 
to  be  applied”  in  the  nation’s  capital. 


CURRE,\'T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Student  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States  National  Student 
Organization,”  Edw.  A.  Fitzpatrick.  Sch.  &  Soiiefy.  Aug.  14,  1948. 
15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Suggestions  whereby  the  Nat.  Stu¬ 
dent  Organization  could  improve  its  “Bill  of  Rights.”) 


Audio-Visual 


A  study  of  film  users  in  Syracuse  may  provide 
the  basis  for  a  survey  of  16-mm.  film  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  country,  according  to  a  report  made  by  the  Assn, 
of  Nat.  Advertisers.  The  ANA.  which  sponsored  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  study,  w'as  pleased  to  find  that  all  Syracuse  schools 
use  sponsored  films.  It  reported  that  public  elementary 
schools  showed  a  16-mm.  film  at  least  once  a  year  and  that 
public  schools  were  greater  users  of  films  than  parochial 
schook. 

C’ounly  Film  Institutes  conducted  in  Missouri  this 
fall  will  offer  teachers  in  every  section  of  the  state  two- 
days  of  instruction  on  visual  education.  The  field  service 
is  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  Missouri  and  directed  by  C.  W. 
Ballew. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Successful  Radio  Broadcast,”  Mabel  A.  Green.  Grade  Teacher, 
Sept.  1948.  Darien,  Conn.  (Details  of  historical  broadcasts  presented 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Utah  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  and  Amer.  Junior 
Red  Cross  by  30  schools  in  Utah.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


The  NTat.  Safety  Congress  meets  in  Chicago  t 
October  18  to  22.  Sessions  for  schoolmen  will  include  | 
discussion  of  how  to  teach  safety  education  at  the  ele-  1 
mentary  level,  how  to  organize  a  complete  high  school  ^ 
safety  program,  of  safety  education  for  prospective  teach¬ 
ers,  driver  training  and  safety  in  vocational  education. 
Various  functioning  programs  of  safety  education  will  be 
described,  including  those  of  the  Assn,  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Companies  in  Cincinnati,  the  Amer.  Automobile 
Assn,  in  Chicago,  the  Amer.  Red  Cross  in  Milwaukee,  the 
Center  for  Safety  Ed.  at  New  York  U.  and  local  work  of 
the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Dist,  SupL 
D.  Willard  Zahn  of  the  Philadelphia  schook  will  detail 
how  schools  in  Philadelphia  utilize  the  services  of  na¬ 
tional  organizations  in  their  safety  programs. 

A  course  in  first  aid  will  be  required  of  all  new 
teachers  in  New  York  City  schools  this  fall.  This  rule, 
first  put  into  effect  during  the  war,  has  been  retained  each 
year  since  on  the  theory  that  teachers  should  know  how  to 
give  proper  assistance  to  children  injured  at  school. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  School  Lunch  Program  that  Clicked,”  Willa  Vaughn  Tinsley. 
The  Instructor,  Sept.  1948.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  (Description  of  a  school 
lunch  project  sponsored  by  General  Mills  in  W abash  County,  Minn.) 

“Alertness  Averts  Tragedy”  H.  W.  Jorgensen.  Safety  Ed.,  Sept.  1948. 
20  N.  W acker  Dr.,  Chicago  6.  (The  story  of  a  school  building  col¬ 
lapse  in  Salt  Lake  City  emphasizes  that  evacuation  drills  should  be 
conducted  in  all  schools.) 

“How  Train  the  Child  Pedestrian?”  J.  Stannard  Baker.  Safety  Ed., 
Sept.  1948.  20  N.  Knacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6.  (Suggested  measures  for 
improving  safety  at  school  intersections.) 


Production  and  use  of  visual  aids  is  part  of 
the  training  given  prospective  vocational  teachers  at  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Teachers  Training  Center  in 
New  York  City.  Instruction  includes  the  making  and  use 
of  “how  to  do  it”  posters  to  illustrate  proper  skill  tech¬ 
niques,  the  production  of  photographic  and  hand-made 
slides  and  the  operation  of  opaque  projectors  and  of 
sound  and  silent  motion  picture  machines. 

rommunity  film  councils  have  been  established 
in  101  communities,  according  to  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Film  Council  of  America.  During  the  coming  year 
the  Council  will  concentrate  on  organizing  more  local 
groups  and  expanding  its  services  to  them.  It  plans  to 
publish  a  set  of  pamphlets  which  will  help  local  groups 
organize  film  information  centers,  conduct  film  workshops, 
survey  community  film  resources  and  needs,  put  on  film 
festivals  and  evaluate  films.  All  of  these  activities  were 
carried  on  by  one  or  more  film  councils  last  year. 


Vocational-industrial 


3lore  general  education  will  be  offered  in  the 
vocational  schools  in  New  York  state  this  year,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  the  New  York  State  Ed.  Dept. 
Half  of  the  school  day  will  be  devoted  to  trade  shop  work 
and  technical  subjects,  the  other  half  to  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  related  technical  subjects.  As  in  academic  high 
schools,  students  will  be  required  to  take  a  minimum  of 
four  years  of  English,  three  of  social  studies,  one  of 
science  and  one  of  health. 

Increased  vocational  enrollment  is  predicted 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  when  schook  open  this  month. 
Many  high  schools  not  previously  offering  vocational 
training  will  provide  courses  in  vocational  agriculture, 
distributive  occupations,  home  economics  and  trades  and 
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industries,  it  reports.  Students  of  vocational  agriculture 
are  expected  to  total  692,155  compared  with  584,533  in 
1946-47;  in  distributive  occupations,  students  will  number 
approximately  368,155  compared  with  235,141  two  years 
ago.  The  number  of  students  taking  home  economics  is 
expected  to  be  well  over  the  million  mark,  while  enroll¬ 
ment  in  trades  and  industries  will  swell  to  854,489  from 
720,09a 


Adult  Education 


A  streamlined  course  for  adults  only  was 

announced  by  Western  Reserve  U.  in  Cleveland  last 
'  month.  Called  the  “Basic  Arts,”  it  was  conceived  by 
Dean  John  P.  Barden  of  the  Sch.  of  General  Studies  in 
WRU’s  Cleveland  College.  “The  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
develop  intellectual  power  and  only  adults  can  really  do 
this,”  Dean  Barden  said.  “Successful  participants  will 
acquire  the  tools  for  understanding  all  fields  of  knowledge 
in  breadth  and  depth.”  Completion  of  the  course  will 
bring  participants  a  new  degree :  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

But  it  is  as  a  significant  move  in  the  direction  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  that  the  program  is  most  noteworthy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  C.  Hunsaker  of  Cleveland  College  who 
prophesies  that  the  “Basic  Arts”  may  point  the  way  to  a 
new  core  curriculum  for  liberal  arts  colleges.  While  the 
course  consists  of  seminars  in  six  fields  of  learning,  par¬ 
ticipants  will  make  no  pretense  at  covering  everything  in 
any  one  of  them.  Instead  students  will  concentrate  on  de¬ 
veloping  the  skills  used  in  exploring  knowledge.  It  is  for 
these  skills,  or  basic  arts,  that  the  course  is  named:  read¬ 
ing,  observing,  listening,  talking,  writing,  doing  and  mak¬ 
ing.  To  become  competent  in  their  use  is  to  become  com- 
^  petent  in  thinking,  Barden  believes. 

To  complete  the  Basic  Arts  course  and  win  a  Ph.  A.,  a 
participant  must  complete  one  unit  of  work  (a  two-hour 
seminar  one  evening  per  week  for  two  semesters)  in  each 
of  six  fields  of  learning — natural  science,  philosophy, 
history  and  social  sciences,  literature,  fine  arts  and  music. 
In  addition,  he  must  complete  four  advanced  units  of  work 
in  two  of  the  fields.  Interpreted  in  terms  of  usual  semester 
credit  hours,  the  Ph.  A.  would  be  the  equivalent  of  60 
credit  hours,  or  half  the  bachelor’s  degree  requirements. 
Completion  of  the  program  would  take,  at  the  very  least, 
three  years,  but  students  will  be  encouraged  to  take  more 
time  for  it  as  four  hours  of  out-of-class  preparation  per 
week  will  be  required  for  each  seminar. 

Participants  in  the  program  must  meet  the  usual  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  Cleveland  College  but  high 
school  graduation  is  not  necessary  if  other  qualihcations 
are  met.  Dean  Barden  also  expects  many  persons  to  en¬ 
roll  who  have  A.B.’s  or  professional  degrees. 

He  points  out  the  difference  between  the  Basic  Arts 
course  and  the  Great  Books  program  (which  he  directed 
for  the  U.  of  Chicago  before  joining  the  WRU  staff  last 
year) ;  the  Great  Books  course  deals  with  only  reading, 
listening  and  talking  while  the  Basic  Arts  program  in¬ 
volves  observing  scientific  experiments,  writing,  doing 
actual  research,  making  of  artistic  works  and  the  study 
of  music  as  well. 
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A  §liir  at  the  ^^Great  Books’’  program  re¬ 
cently  came  from  Dr.  Jules  H.  Masserman,  scientific  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Nat.  Foundation  for  Psychiatric  Research  at 
Northwestern  U.  “A  regrettable  form  of  escapism,”  he 
called  it  in  the  journal  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
“In  the  Great  Books  program,”  he  said,  “persons  im¬ 
merse  themselves  in  whatever  books  are  selected  for  them 
and  so  attempt  to  solve  problems  of  today  by  the  ancient 
artifices  of  Aristotle  and  the  pert  platitudes  of  Plato.” 
First  reaction  at  the  Great  Books  headquarters  at  the  U.  of 
Chicago  was  primarily  surprise. 

Increased  activity  in  adnit  education  is 

noted  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  In  many  states,  it  reports, 
policies  governing  certification  of  adult  education  teachers 
are  being  liberalized  so  that  an  increasing  number  may 
be  drawn  from  the  non-teaching  fields.  In  addition,  more 
training  is  being  offered  professional  adult  education  lead¬ 
ers.  Thirty-two  colleges  and  universities  provided  special 
courses  or  workshops  on  adult  education  during  their 
summer  sessions. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Organizing  Community  Forums,”  Geo.  E.  Schlesser.  Sch.  &  Society, 
Aug.  21,  1948.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y.  (Principles 
for  the  planning  and  operation  of  public-affairs  forums  based  on  the 
author's  experiences  with  the  Hamilton  Community  Forum  in  New 
York.) 


Parent-Teaeher 


Home  and  school  relations  committees 

will  be  established  for  individual  schools  in  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  this  year,  Supt.  John  L.  Compton  reports.*  These 
will  function  similarly  to  a  city-wide  PTA  Home  and 
School  Relations  Committee  which  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  advising  Supt.  Compton  on  such  school  prob¬ 
lems  as  “released  time,”  instructional  materials  and  meth¬ 
ods,  reports  to  parents,  school  safety  and  citizenship  edu¬ 
cation. 

Supt.  Compton  believes  that  such  committees  get  off  to 
the  right  start  only  if  (1)  the  school  administration, 
teaching  staff  and  school  board  understand  the  purpose  of 
lay  advisory  committees  and  are  willing  to  hear  and  study 
their  recommendations  and  (2)  the  committee  understands 
that  its  job  is  to  advise,  not  to  make  policies  nor  to  dictate 
to  the  administration. 

To  slow  down  reckless  drivers  at  school 
crossings,  the  PTA  in  Hampden,  Maine,  devised  the  idea 
of  a  “traffic  doll.”  Planted  squarely  in  the  middle  of  each 
school  thoroughfare,  it  is  a  more  effective  warning  to 
motorists  than  the  customary  “Slow”  sign. 

liOrge  city  sehoois  could  improve  their  relationships 
with  their  communities  if  school  planning  were  localized. 
Prof.  Eugene  S.  Lawler  of  Northwestern  U.  told  a  work¬ 
shop  concerned  with  methods  to  better  parent-teacher 
understanding  last  month.  Teachers  and  principals  in  in¬ 
dividual  schools,  he  said,  should  have  freedom  to  choose 
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textbooks  and  plan  the  curriculum  and  be  at  liberty  to  call 
in  citizens’  advisory  committees  to  help  them.  He  pointed 
out  that  no  central  school  board  can  possibly  set  a  policy 
that  will  apply  to  every  situation  in  the  average  large  city 
composed  of  a  variety  of  races,  nationalities  and  economic 
classes. 

The  workshop  was  one  sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  at  Northwestern  U.  In  attendance 
were  school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers  and  a 
number  of  PTA  leaders  who  expect  to  conduct  similar  con¬ 
ferences  for  state  PTA’s. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“A  New  Link''  John  L.  Compton.  Calif.  Parent-Teacher,  July-Aug. 
1948. 1020  San  Rafael  Ave.,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Building  and  Equipment 

Schools  should  ou'u  their  hnscs,  the  Supt.  of 
Transportation  for  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Delaware  advises.  On  the  basic  of  a  survey  made  by  his 
office,  he  reports  that  school  ownership  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  rental  as  few  private  companies  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  purchase  a  bus  and  operate  it  “at  a  reasonable 
price”  for  schools. 

The  Nfat.  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Plannin|$ 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  October  4  to  9  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Composed  of  140  experts  on  school  construction, 
the  council  is  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  new  guide 
for  school  builders. 

Top  priority  for  school  construction  in  the 

city’s  budget  has  been  asked  by  the  United  Parents  Assn, 
of  New  York  City.  In  letters  to  the  City  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Bd.  of  Estimate  and  Bd.  of  Ed.,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  anxiety  over  plans  of  the  city  administration  to 
put  harbor  improvements,  garbage  and  sewage  disposal 
first. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Temporary,  Transportable  and  Expanded  Buildings,”  Nation’s 
Schools,  Aug.  1948.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (Three  articles  on 
low-cost  emergency  school  housing.  One  describes  a  six-room  ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  Houston,  Tex.,  which  had  16  classrooms  added; 
another,  four-room  temporary  schools  built  at  the  cost  of  $4.35  per 
sq.  ft.  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  another  details  the  transportable  schools 
planned  by  Seattle.) 

“Suggested  Guide  for  the  Housing  and  Layout  of  School  Shops,” 
Bur.  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Ed.,  Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Ed..  Sacra¬ 
mento  14.  (The  first  section  of  a  study  of  housing  and  layout  of 
school  shops  being  made  by  the  Calif.  School  Shop  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  in  co-operation  with  the  Bur.  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Ed.  and 
the  School  Planning  office  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  A  second  section, 
containing  drawings  of  the  suggested  shop  layouts  will  be  available 
soon.) 

“How  Guidance  May  Affect  Schoolhouse  Planning,”  N.  L.  George. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Aug.  1948.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (What 
schoolhouse  planners  should  consider  as  school  programs  are  based 
on  more  counseling  and  guidance.) 

“Fire  Insurance  Study,  1938-45”  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Assn, 
of  Public  Sch.  Business  Officials.  39p.  H.  W.  Anderson,  secy.,  306  E. 
Lovell  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


New  Classroom  3taterial 


Understanding  Science ...  a  textbook  for  high 
school  students  by  Wm.  Harry  Crouse.  Basic  scientific 
laws  and  their  application  in  the  telephone,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision.  motion  pictures,  atom  bombs  and  other  inven¬ 
tions  are  explained.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330 
42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  198p.  $2.75. 


Of  Liberal  Education  ,,  ,a  film  produced  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  to  explain  its  college  training  program. 
Available  through  director  of  training  in  each  naval 
district  and  from  colleges  with  N.R.O.T.C.  units. 


Formations  . . .  traffic  safety  film  showing  common 
discourtesies  which  often  result  in  accidents.  Free  ex¬ 
cept  for  transportation  charges  from  General  Motors, 
Detroit 


Materials  for  .Art  Classes  ...  a  list  of  films,  film¬ 
strips,  slides,  books  and  sources  of  teaching  materials 
which  are  applicable  to  instruction  in  art.  10c.  Audio- 
Visual  Ed.  Assn,  of  Calif.,  808  N.  Spring  St.,  Los 
Angeles  12,  Calif. 


We  Go  to  Schotd  . . .  one-reel  film  which  helps  chil¬ 
dren  adjust  themselves  to  their  first  year  at  school. 
The  film  shows  them  what  they  can  expect  from  school; 
what  the  school,  in  turn,  expects  from  them.  Coronet 
Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1.  $45,  b&w;  $90,  color. 


Building  Better  English  ...  textbook  for  basic  in¬ 
struction  in  oral  and  written  communication  and  gram¬ 
mar  for  grades  9  to  12  by  Mellie  John.  Row,  Peterson 
&  Co.,  1911  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill.  $2. 


Index  of  Free  Teaching  Aids .. .  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  compilation  of  free  pamphlets,  exhibits,  films, 
pictures,  and  posters  covering  all  grades  and  all  sub¬ 
jects.  $3.  Free  Teaching  Aids  Co.,  1101  S.  Feazel  St., 
Harrisburg,  IIL 


Let's  Count . . .  one-reel  film  on  counting  for  primary 
grades.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg., 
Chicago  1.  $45,  b&w;  $90,  color. 


Annotated  List  of  Books  .  .  .  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  list  suggested  for  children  from  kindergarten 
through  the  ninth  grade  compiled  by  Dorothy  Kay 
Cadwallader.  Free.  Children’s  Reading  Service,  106 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  7. 


Materials  on  Inter-Group  Education  ...  list 

available  from  the  .4mer.  Friends  Service  Committee, 
20  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Catalogue  of  Tests  ...  services  of  the  Educational 
Service  are  described  in  a  new  bulletin.  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Occupational  Guidance  Materials  ...  “The  Out¬ 
look  for  )\'omen  in  Mathematics  and  Statistics’’  and 
"The  Outlook  for  Women  in  Physics  and  Astronomy” 
are  available  from  the  Women’s  Bureau,  U,  S.  Dept, 
of  Labor,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Questions  and  Answers  on  UNESCO  .  .  .  mimeo¬ 
graphed  bulletin  describing  the  functions  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council.  Free.  Research  .Section, 
Dept,  of  Public  Information,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


Film  for  Home  Ec  Classes  ,  .  .  “Pantry  Meal 
Magic”  is  a  new  16-mm.  full-color  film  produced  by 
the  Armour  Consumer  Service  showing  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  time  and  money  in  preparing  meals.  Armour  & 
Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Ill.  On  loan. 
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